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BROMLEY MELMO#. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
MELMOT lamenting to Percival, 
one morning, his ill luck at play, and 
the impaired state of his finances, the 
Captain addressed him with a serious- 
ness of manner that he seldom assumed, 
except upon circumstances of a very 
particular nature. If you would a- 
mend the profligacy of manners you 
have lately adopted, Melmot, I could 
recommend a plan, which, I think, 
would both repair your broken fortune 








and happiness ; at the same time that it 
would be the means of securing to you 
the favour of my father, which your 
tecent conduct seems very likely to re= 
meve.” ‘* Name it,” cried Melmot, 
eagerly. “By marrying my sister, Ma- 
tianne.” Melmot was irritated—‘* Do 
you mean to banter me, Percival ?” 
“No!” said Percival striking his breast 
with solemnity: “but knowing you 
are now disengaged from Maria—” 
Melmot paced the room in agony; and 
Percival continued—* I have thought 
proper to divulge a secret I have long 
known Marianne, notwithstanding 
the levity of her manners, is suscepti- 
ble of tender emotions ; and from your 
frst introduction into this family, has 
beheld you with increasing partiality. 
She is amiable, and her fortune will be 
considerable.” “And do you think, 
Sir,” said Melmot, with an ai=of insult- 
ed dignity, “that I could be that wretch 
to offersyour sister the hand of a man 
destitute of family, friends or fortune? 





in my breast, that, in spite of the 
wrongs I have suffered, can never be 
erased ;—could I profane her virtues, 
in an union with such a rascal ?—or, in 
the hope of recruiting my own circum- 
stanges, drag a worthy girl to perdi- 
tion?” “Dear Melmot, be calm,” cried 
Percival, endeavouring to compose the 
distraction of his mind: “‘you view 
things througha false medium ; you are 
not, I know, stich a worthless wretch. 
But consider, instead of involving Ma- 
risnne in the misery you picture, it is 
in your power to make her a happy wo- 
man. She loves you—and love will 
teach her to think highly of your faults; 
and, trust me, happiness cannot be lost 
to. you forever, while it is left in your 
power to confer it upon others. By 
dispensing pleasure to those about you, 
you must infallibly (unless callous to 
every laudable feeling) partake it your- 
self: and Iam convinced that the exer- 
tion of that good sense I know you to 
possess, will shew you the propriety 
of relinquishing an idea, that may, with 
honour, now be wholly abandoned.” 
Melmot remained silent, through con- 
viction and grief; but, after a pause, 
flinging himself into the arms of his 
friend, he sobbed—“ I will struggle— 
give me but a short time, and I will be 
all you wish.” Percival, not choosing 
to dwell too long upon a subject that 








must be irksome to him, withdrew, and 
left him to his meditations; insisting 
upon his accompanying the family that 
night to the theatre. Melmot continu- 





— With a heart racked and torn by the es distracted with a thousand various 


pangs of despairing love, and an image 
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passions : atone moment he thought 
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there might be a possibility of Maria’s 
innocence ; but still that hated note in- 
tercepted all his hopes, and, in a frenzy 
of despair, he tore it to atoms; then, 
almost melancholy, dressed for his e- 
vening’s appointment. It was his lot, 
either by design or accident, to squire 
Marianne. As he paid his compli- 
ments, he was struck with the altera- 
tion of her appearance ; all her former 
gaiety was lost in a bewitching langour, 
and her eyes, suffused with tears of af- 
fection and pity, beamed on him with 
such sympathising sweetness, that his 
gratitude was irresistibly engaged.— 
At his approach her cheeks were be- 
spread with a glow of consciousness ; 
and the smile she thought necessary to 
put on, was evidently the offspring of 
constraint. As he took her hand to 
lead her to the carriage, he felt it trem- 
ble: all the tender emotions of his 
heart, was called up, and he pressed it 
with a fervour to his breast, that brought 
tears into his eyes. Melmot seemed 
to attend little to the performance: his 
mind was engrossed by his own pecu- 
liar iate; and Marianne, renewing her 
gaiety, tried every little blandishment 


to wean his mind from its corroding : 


cares. The loud laugh of some women 
in an upper box roused Melmot from 
his temporary stupefaction, and, look- 
ing up, his eyes were blasted by the 
sight of Maria, between two women of 
improper character! For a moment 
he could scarcely believe his senses; for 
the improved beauty of her face, and 
elegance of her dress, almost precluded 
the possibility of recognition ; till ob- 
serving him, she rose, and beckoned 
him with one of those enchanting smiles 
which used once so much to fascinate 
him. Filled with disgust at her match- 
Jess effrontery, he turned from her; 
and, unconscious of the action, cover- 
ed his eyes with his hands, and reclined 
his head on the shoulder of Marianne. 
Percival reminded him of his error, 
and added ** See, Melmot, you are 
beckoned.” Marianne turned pale, 
and, rising, said—* Let us quit the 
house—we are remarked.” Melmot, 
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shuddering, cast a look at the boy 
where he had seen Maria, but the par. 
ty had quitted it, and he returned with 
Miss Harley ; but finding himself ip. 
capable of conversation that night, ob. 
tained permission to retire. He flung 
himself on his bed in an agony not to 
be imagined, and the distress of his 
mind brought on an alarming fever, 


‘which cofifined him for a week. The 


violence of his paroxysm at length «. 
bated, and, with returning health, all 
remembrance of the faithless Maria 
seemed obliterated, and he determined 
to give himself up a sacrifice to friénd- 
ship; for he plainly perceived that his 


||courtesy to Miss Marianne would 


greatly raise him in the estimation o 
Percival, in-whose wishes Susanna also 
participated ; and as her tender and un- 
remitting care of him, during his re. 
cent malady, entitled her to every re. 
compence in his power, he determined 
no selfish consideration should induce 
him to delay what would so eminently 
conduce to their satisfaction. 
, ( To be continued. ) 
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ADDRESS TO YOUNG LADIES. 

“A multitude of admirers is an objec 
too generallv coveted by young females 
Yet it is certainly a very improper me- 
thod to be taken by such who wish ta 
be happy in matrimony. Sensible an¢ 
well meaning, worthy and sincere met 
are seldom attracted within the circle 
of those who adopt this conduct ; an¢ 
even if they should chance to fall with 
in such a circle, it is very seldom that 
they long retain the slight chains 0 
such alove. It is remarkably imprc 
per, as well as absurd, for a lady, who 
has already a sensible lover, to languis 


for anumber of flatterers to admire herg 


should she miss her aim, she fancie 
herself unhappy ; should she succeed 
she is likely to be so in reality. A gen 
tleman who values his own honour, oF 
understands the dignity proper for the 
female whom he addresses, and is de 
sirous to possess, will by no means 
admit of this plurality of lovers. 

neatness without excess, in point 0 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


> boxil dress; a prudent restraint of the tongue; || flowers of his good actions, but hastes 
€ par. a moderation in diversions; and an un- || over the weeds of his imperfections, 
| withiMl affected ease and politeness, joined to 
If in. the usual accomplishments, must com- 
. MONEY. 

t, ob. plete the character of an accomplished | po une; - ie well 
| te: tay! obtalie aie teil tes th rom time immemorial, I have een the ido 

Ung am lady, SITGIC State, an wiitin the of all polite and polished nations, as well of 
not to™™ end outweigh the a Lot though kings and emperors as of each individual of 
of his delightful charms of a beautiful person. their subjects. In pursuit of me the adventur- 


ee eee 


fever ous mariner crosses the most dangerous oceans, 
The —e— and struggles against the roaring winds, the 
‘ POLITENESS. angry billows and the howling tempests of con- 

th a- é , _ | tending elements.—By me the most stately 
h, all Politeness may be defined an habi- || domes and palaces are raised, and whatever 


Maria tual attention to the pleasure of others, || ™4y be considered as magnificent and at, 


; ‘es : ; owes its existence to my influence a. -..—I 
nined which is shewn in doing what may be feed the hungry, clothe the naked, anu make 


‘1énd- agreeable, and avoiding what may be || the sorrowful heart soon to rejoice.—I procure 
it his disagreeable to them. It flatters our || youthful husbands for old maids, and so effec- 
vould self-love, by the assiduities of respect tually draw the veil over homely features, as to 


: : Rey ert make them pass for beautiful and lovely; and, 
on 0 and affection 5 it forbears to irritate our without my influence, even beauty itself holds 


a also feelings by ridiculing or exposing Our |} but a transient and momentary power.—I am 
dun-M weaknesses. It is the varnish of socie- || the patron of the arts and sciences, the author 


‘ * °, °. Bs of the most useful discoveries and the finest 
is reg Y, W ich, while it hides the defects of improvements, since to me the mechanic owes 


ry re. the picture, gives an additional lustre his existence, and to me alone the artist looks 
nineda and beauty to its excellencies.. It is, || up for encouragement.—In short, whatever 
duced “the sweetner of life, and solder of so- |] ™2Y be the professions of any individual, I am 


® atin 9? . . the sole cause and motive of the most shining 
entlyg ciety. It adds interest to wisdom, actions, the most brilliant exploits and the most 


and amiability to ignorance; it makes || heroic feats —To me the proudest man will bow 
beauty irresistable, and ugliness en- |j his head and bend his knee, while he frowns with 
gaging ; and like charity, covers 2 mul- ineffable contempt on every one else that sur- 

itihle of #1 rounds him.—Every art and cunning is made tise 
utude OF Sins. of by mankind to seduce me totheir possession ; 





bject <pamdiecs i and such is their folly, that many of them, ha- 
nales ving effectually secured me in their interest, 

PORTRAITS. lock me up under bolts and bars, without ma- 
F me An inconstant man is a wandering H king me in the least instrumental to their peace 
sh to tar. never fixed in any resolution Cx and happiness, whilst others think so little of 
> and —* y -.. || my worth, that no sooner are they possessed of 
thant Whatsoever he meant or said is pre- |i me, than one would think them apparently un- 


: sently altered, for he meant it not long | happy till they got rid of me.—Those who haye 
“ircle enough to take impression. All his been so fortunate as to make me their constant 

















- and De ds are Wack upon thatoatiad ise companion, should treat me cautiously and 
wish PTE : P ng gratefully, by emploving my interest in the 
th land of his several humors. He is the | promotion oniy of honor and virtue; and in the 
» that best enemy that can be, but the worst || happiness of mankind at large. 
ns OF friend—for’tis a wonder if his love or ——— 
npro hatred continues longer than the pre- When Garrick was in France, he attended 
_ wha \the performance of a famous French comedian, 
Buis — momegy . who attempted the character ofa dranken man, 
her An ambitious man is a mere bladder, | Sir,” says the English Roscius to an acquain- 
aciell puffed up with the wind of hope. He | tance sitting by, ‘that man can’t staggers ‘ie 
ed 4 often rises high, and then, like a rock- |) /s* 2” seer. 
gen et in the air, breaks and falls down, to) 4. .ookea pidtinaens eA calliahenk te 
rT. of the wonder of the beholders. asked by another, whether be was lately from 
th A self-conceited man is: one, that] town; I came straight from there.” ** Did you 
4 deq looking through the spectacles of self- so} Ts _ a “then you hawe deen terribly 
, love, on his own worth, makes every warpe y: 
ee 


eans . . : , 
4] small thing relating to it seem great in| ie who has no faith in himself, has no faith 


at o his own mind—He looks only upon the | in others, and none in God. 
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Bd 
QUEBEC. 


Loud howl’d the storm, dark gloom’d the night, 
The cloudless stars denied their light 
To those, who in the bloody fight 

Advanc'd in darkness silently, 

No noisy drum alarm’d the ear, 
No trumpet broke the silence drear, 
Nor e’er a footstep could you hear 

As slow they mov’d and warily. 
Quebec ! thy towering ramparts high, 
That night had doom’d in flames to lie, 
Had not the terrors of the sky 

Oppos’d thy foemen’s bravery. 
Now dreary silence is no more, 

Earth shakes beneath the cannon’s roar, 

The spotless snows are limn’d with gore, 
And Carnage riots horribly. 

The gloomy face of murky night, 

Is ‘lumin’d by the streaks of light, 

That upwards from the field of fight 

Gleam’d to the black sky fearfully. 
Alas! ye brave, your homes again 
Ye ne’er shall see—for on the plain 
The flower of thy force lies slain, 

And Britain shouts triumphantly. 
Ah! where that loud and piercing yell? 
*T was Freedom, when her hero fell: 
A bullet, wing’d by fiends of hell, 

Has slain the brave MonTGomEry. 
Though’ he is doom’c to perish here, 
Though humble is the warrior’s bier, 
Yet, moisten’d by the soldier’s tear, 

His name shall live eternally ! 


i + 


THE WITHERED VIOLET. 
Sweet flow’r ! and is thy blue eye clos’d, 
That open’d to the morning ray? - 

And are thy charms so soon expos’d, 
To droop and moulder in decay ? 
Like thee, ’till Julia touch’d my heart, 
I smil’d in life’s auspicious morn, 
Each gale that pass’d, could joy impart, 
On every breeze, my bliss was borne, 
Like thee I flourish’d for a while, 
In Julia’s smile, in Julia’s eye ; 

But now, thrown off, denied that smile, 
Like thee, I droop; like thee, I die. 
And when thou bid’st thy leaves expand, 

And when thou yield’st thy parting breath, 
To bless with farewell sweets, the hand, 

That crops thy flow’r, that seals thy death. 
*Tis but like me, who, doom’d to sigh, 

Condemn’d by Julia’s frowns to smart; 
Yet still must bless that scornful eye, 

Yet still must love that cruel heart. 

—D oo 
THE SAILORS MEETING .IN PORT. 

Come, give me your fist, my good fellow, 

I’m happy to shake it once more; 


We'll laugh and we’ll quaff till we’re mello 
And frolics of youth prattle o’er. 

By the trade winds of life we are driv’n, 
Unable to fetch where we look ; 

But cheerfully met in this haven, 
We'll straighten misfortune’s worst crook. 

What though we have sometimes bad weather, 
Winds high, and the sky overcast ! 

Our hearts should set light as a feather— 
We'll reach a safe harbour at last. 

For He that commands the wide ocean, 
Has something in store for us all, 

He’s our pilot in calms or commotion, 
And we must obey at his call. 


W; 


| He knows when we merit his favour, 


He knows when we forfeit the same ; 
Then, Jack, let us mind our behaviour— 
We ne’er can conceal a foul game. 
Then let all true hearts be united, 
Here’s a health to the honest and brave, 
Wherever your faith has been plighted, 
Bear it true till you sink in the grave. 
In youth we were friends my dear fellow, 
Be friendship our latest delight : 
Honest hearts whether sober or mellow, 
Are always the same day or night. 
Be friendship our bark on the ocean— 
Be duty our strenuous fort ; 
When our voyages are up, no commotion, 
Shall drive us again from the port. 
——— + ie 
SONG. 
In a far distant clime I have left a sweet rose; 
A blossom anfolding its exquisite ray ; 
More lovely than morning it timidly glows, 
And fairer its blush than the rich bloom of May. 
I fear that another, enamour’d may view it, 
May steal it away from its fond parents stem; 
That, in absence, some fortunate lover may 
woo it, 
And I sigh when I think of the beautiful gem. 
To the shade where the flow’ret is destin’d to 
flourish, 
On the wing of affection I’) hastily fly; 
For what is there sweeter than fondly to nour- 
ish, 
What is dear to the héart—what is fair to 
the eye? 
O leave not the bower, sweet rose, till I come; 
Hope whispers thy blooms E again shall sur- 
vey, 
My hoodia believe me, was form’d for thy home, 
O leave not thy bower till it bears thee away. 


The author of the lines to Miss E. B——y, 
reminds us of an observation of Shenstone.— 
“If instead of whining complamts, concerning 








would address the same to their muses, they 


would act more agreeably to nature and to 
truth.” 
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the imagined cruelty of their mistresses, poets 
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